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FOR EXECUTIVES 


From June 10-14 Michigan State Univer- 
sity will present its first annual conference 
on Transportation for Executives. The con- 
ference will be held at the Gull Lake estate 
near Kalamazoo. Programs are available on 
request from the Bureau of Business Re- 


search. 


With the increases in transportation 
charges in the postwar period, greater atten- 
tion has been focused on the proper role of 
these costs in controlling the general costs 
of distribution. The few firms which have 
done any serious thinking about transporta- 
tion as a part of distribution have concluded 
that the day of the old line traffic manager 
whose forte was familiarity with the rates 
aad tariffs is just about over. 


The modern era of business is concerned 
to a much greater degree with general dis- 
tribution problems and marketing than it Is 
with simple transportation problems per se. 
There are but two major routes that present 
management may follow to increase the 
effectiveness of its traffic departments. First, 
it may attempt to upgrade the responsibility 
of the traffic manager to include him as part 
of the team devoted to general distribution 
problems. Second, it may reorganize its 
procurement and selling functions under the 
head of a distribution expert whose school- 
ing in rates and tariffs may have been limited, 
but whose general knowledge of distribution 


far outweighs this detect. 


The object of the Transportation program 
at Michigan State is to present to industrial 
traffic and transportation personnel a method 
of increasing their effectiveness to the firm 
through education by broadening _ their 
knowledge of the distribution function. 
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ECONOMIC CLIMATE FOR 


MANUFACTURING IN MEXICO 


By EMERY N. CLEAVES* 


What is it like to do business in Mexico? American businessmen 
can learn some interesting and pertinent facts from an authorita- 
tive source in this article by a man whose firm has pioneered in 
Mexican-American business relationships. 


Among the many factors which a 
business man considers when he con- 
templates establishing a manufacturing 
business in Mexico are five of very real 
importance: 


1. Market Potentials 

2. Experience of Other Business 

3. Political Attitudes 

4. Financial Aspects, such as Con- 
vertibility of Currency and Re- 
patriation of Profits 

5. Attitudes of Labor 


These factors are components of 
economic climate. A survey based on 
their consideration must show a favor- 
able result, because no man in his right 
mind would risk capital and time in 
any legitimate venture in any nation or 
locality where the negative effect of 
any one of these factors would en- 
danger the success of the undertaking. 
How do they apply to Mexico? How 
would you apply them to your own 
project? Let’s examine them in a little 
more detail. 

Market Potentials. Presumably your 
interest in manufacturing your product 
in Mexico stems from your experience 





*Mr. Cleaves is Vice President, Celanese 
Corporation of America. The views ex- 
pressed are his own personal ones. This 
article is abridged from a speech given be- 
fore the Conference on Business and In- 


dustrial Opportunities in Mexico, at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, 
MSU, February 2, 1957. 
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in selling it there. Your prudent judg- 
ment tells you that the chances for 
selling on an increasing scale are ex- 
cellent. You then examine the general 
economy with equal thoroughness. 
And you find that the nation’s gross 
national product increased from 18.5 
billion pesos in 1945 to 102 billion 
pesos in 1956. You find that gross 
national product (after adjustment for 
price changes) in 1956 may run about 
8% ahead of 1955, that all sectors are 
contributing to continuing growth — 
iron and steel output up over 22%, 
electric power production up 11%, and 
large production gains in all agricultur- 
al crops except cotton, of which Mexi- 
co is already the world’s second largest 
exporter. But cotton exports in 1955- 
56 were a record 2.03 million bales, 
62% above the previous year, and 
more than half the 1956-57 crop has 
already been exported. 

The Federal Electric Commission, 
in conjunction with such privately 
owned companies as Mexico Light & 
Power and American & Foreign Power, 
has been boosting electric output for 
the past several years. This year it is 
the intention of the government further 
to increase generating output by 250.- 
000 kw. Mexico’s program for primary 
and secondary roads is moving along 
rapidly; the aviation industry is grow- 
ing at a rapid rate also. These various 
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indices give evidence of a sound econo- 
my. 

Examining trade statistics further, 
we find that inflationary pressures have 
eased, that government revenues in 
1956 exceeded expenditures for the 
second successive year and promise to 
do so again in 1957. The international 
payments picture should be favorable. 
On the other hand, output of Mexico’s 
major metals declined in 1956, al- 
though sulphur shipments are large 
and increasing substantially. Remedial 
tax legislation is needed to restore 
Mexico’s great mining industry, one of 
the few sensitive spots in the economy, 
and if the experience of other sectors 
is any criterion, this will eventually be 
consummated. 

This recitation of statistics is in- 
tended to demonstrate my opinion that 
almost any useful product that can be 
sold north of the Rio Grande can also 
be sold south of it. Future prospects 
are bright. After all, Mexico contains 
the fifth largest land area and the third 
largest population in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Experience of Other Business. Let’s 
put the worst foot forward first. When 
a foreign manufacturer first thinks of 
Mexico or Latin America, he thinks of 
the experiences of the banana company 
in Guatemala or the oil companies in 
Mexico. As far as the dispossessed oil 
companies are concerned, I believe the 
present managements readily admit 
that their predecessors made a mistake 
from which they learned a valuable 
lesson. Moreover, six companies were 
not expropriated, being willing to ac- 
cept the government offer, and today 
are still operating on terms more favor- 
able than is now possible in the Middle 
East. 

The idea of expropriation to a 
foreign business man in Mexico. today 
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seems absurd. There are, however, 
more subtle dangers to foreign invest- 
ment; the most insidious in the past 
has been deterioration and devaluation 
of the currency. But this misfortune 
has fallen alike on the native and the 
foreigner, no special disadvantage be- 
ing borne by either. Moreover, pru- 
dence in the handling of exchange may 
mitigate it substantially. 

During World War II, the Mexican 
economy was given great impetus by 
the Allied need for supplies which 
could be and were produced there. The 
end of the war found several American 
companies manufacturing in Mexico on 
an increasing scale and others investi- 
gating the possibilities. Although not 
the first company to establish manu- 
facturing operations in Mexico, by any 
means, one of the first companies to 
erect a plant under the provisions of 
the Law of the Development of Manu- 
facturing Industries of 1941 was, I 
believe, Celanese Mexicana, S. A., an 
affiliate of Celanese Corporation of 
America. The capital stock of this 
company was subscribed by Celanese 
Corporation of America and Mexican 
bankers who in turn issued the shares 
to the Mexican public; this capital was 
supplemented by a loan from the 
Mexican government, which loan was 
later assumed by the Nacional Finan- 
ciera. The original facility was dedi- 
cated at Ocotlan, Jalisco State, on 
April 12, 1947, with a productive ca- 
pacity of 3,000,000 pounds per annum 
of acetate yarn. At that time the popu- 
lation of Mexico was estimated at 25,- 
000,000 people, of whom about 6,- 
000,000 were supposed to comprise 
the market. Today, Celanese Mexi- 
cana’s combined production of acetate 
and rayon yarn and fiber is in excess 
of 40,000,000 pounds. In other plants 
it produces nylon, rayon tire cord and 
fabric, cellophane, several varieties of 


plastic semi-manufactured products, a 
variety of chemicals, and purified cot- 
ton linters cellulose. It has plants oper- 
ating or building in seven localities. 
The company has financed a large part 
of its expansion from retained earnings 
as well as paying a fair return on the 
original investment, never had a strike, 
and has a bright optimism for the 
future. 

This experience is cited as almost 
typical of a modern business enterprise 
in Mexico at the present time, particu- 
larly those that are owned jointly with 
Mexican capital. Offhand, I cannot 
think of a single failure, and those 
which have been disappointing owe 
their troubles largely to their manage- 
ment and not to conditions of economic 
climate. 

Political Attitudes, Particularly To- 
ward New Business of Foreign Origin. 
The last four presidents of Mexico 
have repeatedly emphasized the estab- 
lished policy of full governmental co- 
operation with foreign investors who 
wish to develop new and socially bene- 
ficial industries. Sound credit policies 
have brought the federal budget into 
balance. The Law of the Development 
of New and Necessary Industries, in 
force since 1945, superseding the 
earlier laws, has been government 
policy to avoid encroaching upon man- 
agement functions and to provide that 
type of healthy climate in which busi- 
ness can grow. 

As far as building codes and regula- 
tions of health and safety, smoke and 
noise abatement, and stream pollution 
control are concerned, the industrial 
rules of private industry are more strict. 
American affiliates direct considerable 
attention, as a matter of “enlightened 
self-interest,” toward constantly im- 
proving their practices in these fields. 

Taxes in Mexico, except in certain 
areas such as the mining industry, are 
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more reasonable and less onerous on 
business than in the United States. 
Thus American business affiliates in 
Mexico usually grow at a faster rate 
than in the United States because they 
are able to save a larger share of the 
profits for reinvestment. We sometimes 
hear Latin American governments 
criticized for seeking financial assist- 
ance when they presumably might in- 
crease their revenue by collecting more 
from personal and corporate income 
taxes. These critics forget that a far 
larger share of income is raised from 
direct sales and excise taxes, collected 
from all sectors of the population in a 
more equable manner and _ probably 
more economically. 

Law enforcement is good — very 
good. This is true at the national as 
well as at the local level. Managements 
which have suffered from poor law en- 
forcement in certain localities in other 
countries will be gratified at this even- 
handed justice which is one of the 
features of the good Mexican climate 
for business. 

Mexico has escaped the frustrations, 
delays and disasters inherent in govern- 
mental economic planning because in 
recent years it has restricted its govern- 
ment-sponsored economic action to 
fields clearly outside those of private 
capital and initiative. 


Financial Aspects of Economic Cli- 
mate in Mexico. There are likely to 
be financial questions in the mind of 
every foreigner contemplating an en- 
trance into Mexican business. Can I 
get my money out? Can I attract local 
capital to join me? Can I get any 
temporary help from the government 
agencies? In all three cases the answer 
is usually yes. 

Mexico has free convertibility of cur- 
rency. You may keep your reserves 
in any currency you wish, and after a 
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while you will feel comfortable with 
your peso balances. In a sense the past 
deterioration of the currency has been 
balanced by increased value of physical 
plant and real property as influenced 
by inflation. 

In my opinion Mexican banking is 
as sound and progressive as in any 
country in the world. You will dis- 
cover that your relationship with your 
bankers in Mexico is a pleasant sur- 
prise. And you can get a reasonable 
amount of loans secured by debentures 
from a governmental agency such as 
the NacionAl Financiera if your project 
is sound and adjudged to be in the 
public interest. 


Attitude of Labor. Either because 
of, or in spite of, extremely severe laws 
governing the relations between labor 
and management, Mexico has in recent 
years a remarkable history of labor 
peace. Management-labor relations, on 
the whole, are good. There are the 
usual frictions, but less than might be 
expected. 


The trends in labor legislation are 
similar to those in the United States. 
Recent changes in the Social Security 
Law redound to the benefit of the work- 
er and entail higher costs in the manu- 
factured product. In general terms the 
differences in the Social Security Laws 
of Mexico and the United States are 
these: the American laws are con- 
cerned with supplemental benefits pri- 
marily, while in Mexico the worker is 
entitled by law to pensions, and certain 
medical and surgical benefits for him- 
self and his family, as well as compen- 
sation for sickness or death not oc- 
casioned by industrial causes. 

Concomitant with industrial growth 
are higher economic and cultural stand- 
ards, and greater comforts for more 
people. Improved living conditions, 
educational and recreational opportun- 





ities have made the Mexican working- 
man a willing participant in the indus- 
trial revolution of his country. Collec- 
tive bargaining is carried out on a plant 
basis once every two years and it is 
seldom necessary to go to arbitration. 
The workingman has an unusual de- 
gree of manual dexterity. He is highly 
intelligent. He has an enlightened and 
appreciative attitude toward new ma- 
chines and processes. For example, 
his pride in any unusual or very large 
machine is such that he will paint on 
it in large letters the name of his wife 
or sweetheart. 

Although paternalistic practices 
would be as unsatisfactory in Mexico 
as in the United States, genuine coop- 
eration with the unions (nearly every- 
body is unionized) is mutually advan- 
tageous and productive of much good 
will. And good will helps labor nego- 
tiations on both sides. As an example 
of cooperation, I cite that which de- 
rives from the tendency of local mer- 
chants to raise the price of staple gro- 
ceries and services every time the work- 
ingman gets a wage increase, making 
necessary the establishment of Union 
Cooperative Stores. Only such a de- 
vice as this sometimes seems to pre- 
vent outrageous profiteering. Certain- 
ly it is common sense to help one’s 
people at least to the extent of lending 
the Cooperative the operating funds 
and upon request to handle the book- 
keeping. 

I know of another case where the 
company loaned a union the money 
to establish a cooperative bus line. It 
worked out to the complete satisfaction 
of everybody. Every plant manager 
located in a provincial city or town 
sooner or later is solicited for funds 
for a new school, a hospital or a 
church. And, of course, he always 
contributes company funds on a con- 
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tingent basis, frequently in the form of 
building materials. 

Harmonious labor relations are more 
the rule than the exception in Mexico, 
and this in spite of initial wage de- 
mands that may astound you. 


Attitude of Mexicans Toward 
Foreign Business Enterprises 


Business climate for a foreign en- 
terprise is also influenced in an im- 
portant degree by the attitude of the 
new company and by the attitude of 
Mexicans. What do Mexicans think 
of us? Dr. Edmundo Lassalle, an ex- 
perienced consultant on Latin Ameri- 
can public relations, says, “In Mexico 


there is a latent, unexplained, emo- 
tional, anti-American feeling which 


takes the form of ultra-sensitive na- 
tionalism. ‘Nationalism represents the 
subconscious mind of Mexico’ and is 
the greatest obstacle we must over- 
come.” 

After centuries of exploitation and 
degradation that have few parallels in 
the history of mankind, it is a wonder 
that the nationalism in Mexico and 
the rest of Latin America has taken on 
such a benign nature. It could easily 
have assumed an attitude of isolation- 
ism instead of being a twin brother to 
United States nationalism. Whatever 
residual anti-Americanism there may 
be is more a natural distrust and sus- 
picion of foreigners than any manifes- 
tation directed against Americans in 
particular. 

It seems to be accepted doctrine 
among the people that American cap- 
ital, ingenuity and technical skills have 
become principal contributors to the 
country’s progress. The Mexicans 
would indeed be careless of their hard 
won freedoms if they did not insist 
on maintaining control of their own 
economy and coloring business life 
with their own cultural traditions. 


The Mexican business man’s _atti- 
tude was fairiy well summarized in a 
remark once made to me by a local 
manufacturer out in a provincial city, 

“Whether we like it or not, we recog- 
nize that Mexican prosperity is close- 
ly related to the American economy 
and this relationship is advantageous to 
us, although our growth is in large 
part due to the unfulfilled needs of a 
very rapidly developing nation.” 


Attitude of a Foreign Company 
Entering Mexico 


It is my personal opinion that the 
business philosophy and policies of a 
foreign company can almost guarantee 
its success or failure from the very be- 
ginning of its operations in Mexico. 
A few of the essential policies are 
axiomatic, but every year at least one 
foreign company starts off on the 
wrong foot. For example, you would 
think that everyone would scrupulous- 
ly conform to local laws, customs, 
prejudices and would take special care 
to honor Mexican ideals. Some firms 
have been ruined because a foreign 
manager was stupid enough to get in- 
volved in politics. Some are sufficient- 
ly ignorant of Mexican pride to at- 
tempt bribery. And some make the 
mistake of attempting social isolation 
in a foreign colony after having taken 
the trouble to enter Mexican business 
on a theoretically cooperative basis. 

I have a strong opinion that every 
company establishing a manufacturing 
facility in Mexico, or anywhere else 
for that matter, should organize it as 
a venture jointly owned with local 
capital. In the first place, the capital is 
available. In the second place, it be- 
comes possible to stimulate national 
pride when selling the product. Local 
partners will help one avoid mistakes 
and will handle local problems better. 
An affiliated company is not likely 
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to become a political target whereas a 
foreign subsidiary may become fair 
game for anyone. 

Moreover, some of the most success- 
ful ventures in Mexico are jointly 
owned. The largest is Celanese Mexi- 
cana, a company of considerable dis- 
persion and diversification. Others are 
Industria Electrica de Mexico, the 
large Westinghouse affiliate; Telefonos 
de Mexico, owned by International 
lelephone & Telegraph, the Swedish 
Ericsson Company and Mexican inter- 
ests; the tire companies—Goodrich- 
Euzkadi, General-Popo and Goodyear- 
Oxo; the steel company, La Consoli- 
dada; Pepsi Cola de Mexico; Com- 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion, owned 
by Mexican capital and Pan American 
Airways. 

There may be some question as to 
whether a foreign company should en- 
ter Mexico or any other Latin Ameri- 
can country on a financially equal ba- 
sis Or in a majority or minority posi- 
tion. My compnay has done all three. 
Over the years I think the attitude has 
developed that the position of stock 
ownership should reflect the contribu- 
tion made by the respective partners. 
There may also be the feeling that if 
you don’t get along with your associ- 
ates it doesn’t make much difference 
what proportion of the stock you own. 
As a matter of fact, Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America, after originally own- 
ing a majority of the common shares 
of Celanese Mexicana, allowed its 
holding to decline to a minority posi- 
tion when new issues of shares were 
made. To me that seems significant 
of the Company’s confidence in_ its 
Mexican associates. 

Harold Blancke, President of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, has 
said: 

It is one of our fundamental pol- 
cies to insist upon integrating com- 


pletely into the economic and social 
systems of each country in which, 
upon invitation, we are conducting 
business ventures. We desire joint 
ownership with local citizens. It is 
part of our philosophy that modern 
industry, international in scope, 
should be composed of local units in 
each country where it has interests. 

We are pursuing policy of estab- 
lishing a group of affiliated com- 
panies jointly owned with local cap- 
ital in countries where the political 
and economic climate is favorable 
to industrial growth. Some of these 
affiliates are, or will be, engaged in 
converting raw materials into semi- 
finished materials; some are, or will 
be, manufacturers of finished prod- 
ucts. The whole integrated group, 
together with the domestic plants in 
the United States, is mutually de- 
pendent, derives strength from each 
part and improves the prospect of 
long-term profitability. 

It is more practical to establish 
consumer goods industries in the 
respective countries which comprise 
natural markets than to try the less 
profitable method of climbing over 
artificial trade barriers and combat- 
ing nationalistic sentiments. It is 
better to supply semi-manufactured 
raw materials for local processing 
in the country which needs the fin- 
ished products but does not have 
the raw materials or convenient 
means of getting them. 

Furthermore, diversification of 
products and markets strengthens 
an industrial company and all its 
parts, and offers special advantages 
when such a distribution of risk is 
carried out on a judiciously selected 
international scope. 

By combining abundant natural 
resources and their natural markets 
in all parts of the world, a unified 





management should contribute to 
all the component companies rela- 
tive stability of earnings and employ- 
ment. These are among the chief 
objectives of the governments in the 
free world. 


The Place of Public Relations in 
a Business Venture 


It is a well established principle that 
industrial good works in themselves 
are not a guarantee of public approval 
unless the public is persistently remind- 
ed of them. This is particularly true in 
Latin America where there is still sus- 
picion of business motives and, until 
recently, relative unfamiliarity with the 
beneficial results possible under en- 
lightened industrialism. In my opinion, 
one of the most important jobs in es- 
tablishing a new business venture in 
Mexico is that of interpreting the com- 
pany to governmental, cultural and 
economic groups. Favorable accep- 
tance by government at all levels and 
by citizens wherever the business is 
conducted is absolutely essential. 

Dr. Lassalle, whom I have previous- 
ly quoted, says, “Business should be de- 
fined as a potential, established, per- 
manent national entity placed at the 
service of a country for its spiritual 
and material advancement. Manage- 
ment should follow, from the start, a 
definite policy in erecting such a pro- 
gram as an integral part of industrial 
progress.” If we are to enjoy a con- 
tinued favorable business climate, we 
must deserve it, and the people who 
elect the legislative representatives must 
approve of our presence and our prac- 
tices—of what we do for them. 

It may be helptul to cite a few spe- 
cific practices in public relations. If 
one’s product falls in the classification 
of consumer goods, the promotional 
campaign will probably consider the 
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type of cultural interests which may 
produce a maximum of good will. We 
might bear in mind the Mexican love 
of music and sports in planning the 
campaign. There exists a genuine cu- 
riosity for news of both local and for- 
eign events. Mexico is such a large 
country that local customs are of in- 
terest to other sections. 

Assistance to schools and educa- 
tional subjects is popular and reward- 
ing. I recall a newspaper campaign, il- 
lustrated with striking and unique art 
work, designed to help the government 
combat inflation, which was much ap- 
preciated in government circles. I also 
recall the first instance in which any 
company ever published advertisements 
on a national scale to help the Mexican 
Red Cross. New plants are a source 
of pride to local officials and citizens 
and should have regular visiting hours. 
Plant openings can be a great event; 
everybody who wants to come should 
be welcomed whether his formal invi- 
tation was overlooked or not. 

On the other hand we occasionally 
have the spectacle of a well known 
foreign company handling its public 
relations with appalling stupidity, such 
as sending a plane load of newspaper 
men and publicity people down from 
New York and neglecting to do any- 
thing for the convenience of Mexico 
City newsmen except invite them as an 
afterthought. 


Economic Climate 

In these preceding paragraphs an 
attempt has been made to analyze the 
climate for business enterprise in Mex- 
ico, to indicate the opportunity which 
is present in an unusual degree for in- 
dustrial growth, and the opportunity 
for participation in this growth by for- 
eign companies. In concluding these 
remarks, the attitude of the Mexican 
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government and its efforts to attract 
foreign investment should be empha- 
sized. Its preoccupation with raising 
the standards of literacy and national 
well being and its interest in business 
enterprise which can be of direct bene- 
fit to accomplish rapid improvement 
in living conditions are important to 
keep in mind. The 1957 national 
budget is seven and a half billion 
pesos, 12% over 1956, although no 
increase in tax rates is foreseen; near- 
ly one-third of this budget is intended 
for public works projects and educa- 
tion, a direct contribution to the in- 
tangibles of good business climate. 
The Mexican government is now 
taking additional steps to ascertain that 
a favorable economic climate shall per- 
sist in Mexico. In February there was 
held a seminar in Mexico City, attend- 
ed by five representatives appointed 
by the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, of Washington, 
and a similar group appointed by Gil- 





berto Loyo, Minister of the National 
Economy, to discuss a policy program 
for the establishment of a Mexican In- 
dustrial Development Commission. 
This seminar discussed the five work- 
ing sections of any true industrial de- 
velopment activity: research, planning, 
development, promotion and financing. 

This activity should encourage con- 
tinuance of favorable factors in eco- 
nomic climate and expedite Mexico’s 
development along sound, desirable 
lines. It should facilitate the entry of 
any American business which is judged 
to fulfill the Mexican requirements. 
To any American business man con- 
templating extending his operations 
and markets into Mexico, the prospect 
of success and satisfaction should be 
bright if he will carefully abide by the 
Mexican rules, develop the respect and 
affection for the Mexican people to 
which they are entitled, and grow 
naturally into an environment in which 
he is welcomed. 


Women In The Cffice, 


or, Would You Want your Daughter 
to be a Stenographer? 


The atmosphere of commercial life has never been conducive to the best 
interests of any woman engaged in it. The number of women in business who 
lose their gentleness and womaniliness is far greater than those who retain what, 
after all, are woman’s best and chief qualities. To be in an office where there 
are only men has never yet done a single girl any good; it has done harm to 
thousands. The effect mi ay scarcely be perceptible, but the evil has been done, 
nevertheless, in a very large percentage of instances . . . I would like to be 
plainer on the subject . . . but there are some things better left unsaid....A 
business career is not apt to be refining to a girl, even under the most auspicious 
circumstances. The best we can hope for her is that she is strong and brave 
enough to retain every good quality she possessed when she entered upon it; 
she cannot hope to add to either her gentleness or womanliness. It may not 


take from her, but be sure it will give her nothing. The women in business 
today are the truest believers that the commercial world was never intended 
for their sex. 

From an editorial in the Ladies Home Journal, April, 1893, p. 18. 





FUTURE FOR CORRUGATED BOARD 


By LEONARD M. GUSS* 


The utilization of corrugated board, already widely used in 
shipping containers, is being expanded by new transportation 
techniques, by changing merchandising methods, and by its ap- 
plication to construction and other activities. 


The growing ability of manufac- 
turers to produce goods in vast quan- 
tities has aggravated an already serious 
distribution problem. One facet of this 
problem is the safe and economical 
transfer of products from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer. The corrugated 
box has become a major tool for ac- 
complishing this end. 

The past growth in use of the cor- 
rugated shipping container, the current 
expansion of its use into many fields, 
and the bright prospects for its future 
all result from one of the most pressing 
drives in industry — getting products 
to the consumer at a minimum outlay. 
Developments in distribution, which 
include packaging, handling, shipping, 
warehousing, selling, and adjunct func- 
tions, often have not kept pace with 
progress in manufacturing techniques. 
Growing recognition of the costliness 
of the distributive function has led to 
a greater appreciation of the cost sav- 
ings that improvement can bring about. 

The corrugated box is constructed 
from an inexpensive paper board whose 
design is simple, yet strong. Strength 
is imparted by a fluted inner sheet 
faced on one or, more commonly, both 
sides. This distinctive laminated con- 
struction affords several advantages. 
Compression strength is unusually high 





*Mr. Guss is associated with the Manage- 
ment Services Department of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. His article 
is reprinted from Battelle Technical Review, 
November, 1956. 


in the direction of the flutes of the 
inner sheet. The air space in the flutes 
provides a cushioning against lateral 
blows and insulation. The combination 
of paper and air also provides high 
strength with low tare weight. These 
and other less obvious advantages ac- 
count for the popularity of corrugated 
board. 

In an imperfect world, advantages 
are often countered by disadvantages. 
The faults of the corrugated container 
stem from its parent material — paper. 
The ever-present devil of the paper 
container is humidity since ordinary 
corrugated board has rather poor re- 
sistance to water and water vapor. 
After exposure of an ordinary cor- 
rugated container to wet environ- 
ment, its strength falls rapidly — some- 
times to the point where the contents 
are lost. However, corrugated boxes 
with good humidity resistance can be 
constructed by using special adhesives 
or impregnated liners or facing sheets, 
or combinations of these. Costs of such 
materials are higher, hence boxes so 
constructed usually command a pre- 
mium in price. 

Another disadvantage has been the 
limited weight capacity of corrugated. 
Recently, however, this capacity has 
been extended to the point where 
weights of the order of a ton or more 
can be carried. Several plies of the 
material are required to obtain the 
necessary strength. 

Finally, the surface of corrugated 
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board does not lend itself to fine print- 
ing, which limits the use of the material 
in fine quality packaging. These prob- 
lems, and others of a less serious na- 
ture, are the subject of constant study 
by research laboratories. 


Reasons for Growth 

The corrugated shipping container 
does not exist in a non-competitive 
vacuum. It is challenged by multiwall 
shipping sacks, by fibre and _ steel 
drums, and by wirebound, plywood, 
and nailed wooden boxes. Over the 
horizon lies the possibility of a plastic 
box. But the competition is mostly for 
special uses. In general, corrugated is 
the dominant shipping container, with 
no loss of this position indicated in the 
foreseeable future. Tracing its growth 
over the past two decades (corrugated 
has been known for over 50 years), its 
use has increased some 450 per cent, 
from shipments of 21 billion square 
feet in 1935, to 93.5 billion square feet 
in 1955. Recent studies indicate that 
the next ten years will see 1965 ship- 
ments exceeding 130 billion square 
feet, or some 650 per cent over our 
chosen base year of 1935. 

Essentially this growth is the result 
of the penetration of new market areas, 
the growth of existing markets, or a 
combination of both. The corrugated 
container has penetrated a number of 
new markets in the country, especially 
since the end of World War: II. An 
example in the food field involves pre- 
cut frozen meats—virgin territory for 
any packaging. The meats involved— 
beef, lamb, pork, and veal—had previ- 
ously been shipped frozen, but not 
packaged. The new technique, which is 
now offered by most of the major pack- 
ing houses and by many of the smaller 
ones, involves precutting the meat, 
wrapping it in film or foil, and present- 





ing it for sale as a convenience item. 
Because these meats are now packaged, 
a market was created for corrugated 
shipping containers where none existed 
before. Some estimates of the potential 
of this field range as high as 50 per 
cent of all meats in 10 years; if any 
significant part of these estimates is 
realized, the potential for corrugated 
boxes is on the order of hundreds of 
millions. Corrugated has also recently 
gained a good part of the citrus fruit 
market, and its use in the shipping of 
other fruits and some vegetables is in- 
creasing. 

Experience in the canned goods in- 
dustry typifies dependence on growth 
in an expanding market. Canned goods 
are already 100 per cent packaged in 
corrugated. Thus the growth of the 
corrugated container in this field is de- 
pendent not on the efforts of corru- 
gated suppliers to increase their sales, 
but on the growth in the volume of 
canned goods sold. 

What is happening in the appliance 
market illustrates the combination of 
new market penetration and growth of 
existing markets. In recent years, the 
corrugated container has almost wholly 
displaced the wooden container in the 
packaging of larger appliances. At the 
same time, the trends to leisure and 
convenience, and the general economic 
well-being of the country, have vastly 
increased the number of appliances 
sold. 

Another factor affecting the sale of 
corrugated boxes is the size of the 
population that will utilize the pack- 
aged products. Though a large popula- 
tion alone is no guarantee of commen- 
surate economic activity (The United 
States population in the “depression 
thirties” was larger than that of the 
“boom twenties”), a growing popula- 
tion does have a potential for generat- 
ing demand. Further, some economists 





hold that a growing population pro- 
vides a general feeling of optimism 
about business activity, which helps 
create a favorable business climate, and 


thus favors prosperity, which in itself- 


helps to uphold such activity. 

Population estimates for the future 
are being revised almost as rapidly as 
they are being made as the birthrate 
outraces the forecaster’s imagination 
and courage. Currently accepted es- 
timates, however, indicate a total popu- 
lation of 179 million in 1960, and over 
190 million in 1965. This will mean 
not only a larger population, but will 
be accompanied by a shift in age 
distribution from that of today. There 
will be more children, and more older 
people. These groups will generate 
demand for special products to satisfy 
their wants which will require packag- 
ing. In addition, the effective working 
population of the near future is ex- 
pected to be proportionately smaller. 
Fewer people will be called upon to 
produce more goods. To increase their 
productive capacity, more efficient 
packaging tools and media will be re- 
quired. 

The business activity of the near 
future is a matter of urgent concern to 
the manufacturer (and consumer) of 
not only corrugated boxes, but of any 
product. Predictions for future busi- 
ness as measured by Gross National 
Product are uniformly optimistic, with 
estimates ranging up to $570 billion in 
1965, as compared to 1955’s record 
high of $388 billion and 1956’s es- 
timated record breaking $400 billion 
plus. 


Innovations in Packaging that 
Affect Corrugated 
The corrugated container must ful- 
fill the functions of any other package. 
It must protect its contents during stor- 
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age and transit. It must provide easy 
access to the contents when the occa- 
sion demands. It must identify the con- 
tents. Finally, in these days of ardent 
selling, it must often help to sell the 
contents, or at least to create an aura 
of quality that it is hoped will carry 
over to the customer’s image of the 
contents. 

Certain innovations in packaging 
affect the corrugated container. New 
materials, used as a unit or consumer’s 
package, may change the characteris- 
tics of the shipping container required. 
For example, both cream and _ ice 
cream mix are now being packaged to 
some extent in polyethylene bags in 
corrugated cartons. This method re- 
places the use of more expensive, cum- 
bersome steel containers. The use of 
the polyethylene bag obviates the neces- 
sity for developing a special corrugated 
container which would resist the cream 
and at the same time not contaminate 
it. 

Similar in effect is the switch of many 
packages from glass and metal, to plas- 
tics and paper. These lighter materials 
appreciably reduce the weights in- 
volved, and so permit the use of a 
lighter weight shipping container. 

One of the more promising new 
fields involves the physical combination 
of corrugated board with the new metal 
foils and plastic films. This is done by 
laminating a layer of the material to 
the inner or outer face of the carton, 
or laminating the plastic or foil to the 
corrugated sheet itself. While some ap- 
plications of this principle are known, 
mainly involving aluminum foil or 
polyethylene, no extensive use has yet 
been made of it. 

New methods in packaging also in- 
evitably affect the shipping container. 
The intriguing process of vacuum-form- 
ing the strip or blister pack, now so 
popular, has brought order into many 
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Delicate copper and ceramic coaxial transmission-line sections, packaged as shown here, 
were safely shipped almost 1000 miles by commercial truck lines. The easy-to-dent, 20- 
foot-long tubes were packed without using tools that might damage the thin metal. 


hitherto complicated retail fields. 
Hardware, drug, and variety stores 
have found this type of package in- 
valuable in building impulse sales, sav- 
ing sales clerks’ time, and creating 
customer good will. An example taken 
from the hardware field is the packag- 
ing of nuts and bolts, or screws, or 
nails in small quantities in film or 
blister packages. The net result is 
often to increase the amount of ship- 
ping containers needed, because of the 
increased bulk of the unit package. 
Corrugated containers are increas- 
ingly responsive to the demands of re- 
tail outlets. The retail field is in a state 
of flux, in its attempt to improve the 
overburdened distributive process. 
Supermarkets, for example, are obtain- 
ing an increasing share of food and 
nonfood sales. Their share of food 


sales is expected to rise from the pre- 
sent 55 per cent to 65 per cent in five 
years. Supermarkets are characterized 


by a high diversity of stock (almost 
5,000 items on the average) with low- 
volume sales per item (less than two 
dozen units of about four-fifths of all 
items are moved in a week). Case 
sizes have had to be adjusted to meet 
these conditions. 

Department stores have joined, to a 
limited extent, the trend to self-selling 
packages. Some articles that have not 
been sold in packages heretofore are 
enjoying marked success now. They 
range from girdles to toasters. In such 
cases, the customer is relying on the 
guarantee of the store or of the manu- 
facturer that the packaged product will 
be up to standard. Of course, there 
may also be displays, with the customer 
examining an unpackaged item and 
then purchasing a fully packaged one. 
The discount house has in large part 
been built upon this premise, to the 
detriment of other outlets. To meet the 
need for a package that can be ex- 
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amined closely by the consuming pub- 
lic, the manufacturers of corrugated 
boxes have created containers attrac- 
tively designed and printed. 


Methods of Shipping 


Corrugated boxes are primarily ship- 
ping containers, and so they are af- 
fected by changes in shipping tech- 
niques. Thus, the growth of air freight 
to the position of a mass hauler re- 
quires lightweight packaging for which 
corrugated is ideally suited. 

The railroads have long been con- 
cerned over the inordinate amount of 
damaged goods and consequent claims. 
They have conducted and encouraged 
intensive studies of packaging and ship- 
ping methods and, in some areas, have 
reduced damages drastically. Over-all, 
however, damage claims are higher 
than in past years, and much work re- 
mains to be done. 

New developments such as piggy- 
back (the technique of hauling truck 
trailers on rail flatcars part of the way) 
and fishyback (a similar technique 
whereby trailers are hauled on ships) 
should greatly increase the use of cor- 
rugated boxes in export. The export 
field has long been the preserve of 
wooden containers, since marine ship- 
ping subjects freight to the roughest 
possible circumstances. However, pig- 
gyback, fishyback, and seatrains (box- 
cars hauled on barges) all provide op- 
portunity for corrugated. These tech- 
niques overcome the primary difficul- 
ties of export, which include theft, 
water damage, and high stresses. The 
trailers or freight cars themselves act 
as sealed units, forbidding access to 
the contents and obviating the need 
for special packaging for each item. 
Further, high stacking is avoided since 
cartons cannot exceed the height limit 
of the trailer. 


In addition to these techniques there 
are a host of similar ideas, in various 
stages of practice or development. 
These involve large containers of steel, 
aluminum, or wood which can safely 
contain or protect items shipped in 
standard corrugated packaging. 

Corrugated board is not limited to 
shipping containers. It has been used 
for consumer items such as wardrobes, 
tables, chairs, bassinets, toys, picnic 
baskets, and many others. Industrial 
uses include tote boxes, reels, dispos- 
able pallets, and construction forms. 
Commercial uses include filing cabinets 
and display stands for point-of-sale 
stimulus. 

An instance of imaginative use of 
this material is the construction appli- 
cation named above. The common 
technique is to use softwood, ply- 
wood, or reusable steel pans as cement 
forms. Corrugated board can replace 
these other materials in techniques such 
as lift-slab construction at an appreci- 
able cost saving and is being increas- 
ingly used for such purposes. 

The growth of markets and popula- 
tion, the increasing penetration of new 
shipping container markets, and the 
use of corrugated in other than ship- 
ping containers should all combine to 
insure the continued rapid development 
of this industry. This demand is not 
likely to outrun supply, at least in the 
foreseeable future. The forest resources 
of the country have been estimated as 
adequate to the needs of the various 
users of paper products. 

Continuing research on pulps and 
papers, processes of manufacture, 
structure of corrugated board, printing 
and the many other phases of the pro- 
duct indicate a sure position for the 
near future. 
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2ND CLASS MAIL TAKES 4 TO 25 DAYS 


Editors of labor newspapers are the latest to join the ranks of dissatisfied 
mail users reporting unreasonable delays in the delivery of their publications. 

Complaints were documented by a mailing test carried out by the American 
Newspaper Guild in cooperation with members throughout the country. 

Results of this mailing from Washington, D. C. showed copies of the No- 
vember 9 issue of the “Guild Reporter” were still being received in Cleveland, 
Brooklyn and Minneapolis long after the November 24 issue was in the mail. 

In an effort to get the facts about mail service the Newspaper Guild asked 
members to return a coupon from the November 9 issue (mailed on that date) 
and report the date on which the paper was received. 

The December 14 issue of the publication said results showed “a bewilder- 
ing pattern of both good and bad performance,” with the Post Office taking 
anywhere from four to 25 days to move the publication from Washington to 
its destination. 

Since Monday, November 12, was a Post Office holiday, first delivery was 
reported on the 13th, in Washington, New York, Chicago and Bay City, Mich- 
igan. 

By the next day there were deliveries in Milwaukee, as well as numerous 
points in New York state, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts and 
several Michigan cities. 

The largest batch of deliveries was reported on the 15th and 16th. Toronto 
reported on Thursday the 15th; so did points in Indiana and suburban Illinois. 
Also, a reader in Alexandria, Va., just five miles from the post office of origin. 

On the 16th copies reached San Mateo, Long Beach, San Jose and Stockton in 
California, as well as two readers in Falls Church, Va., 10 miles from the 
Washington post office. 

Also on the 16th, a week after mailing, there were deliveries in St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Sioux City, and the first reports from Philadelphia, two and half 
hours from Washington by trains on an hourly schedule. 

Eight days after mailing there were deliveries in Dallas, Denver, Duluth, 
Portland, Oregon, and Millbrae and Oakland, California. But it also took 
eight days for delivery in such spots as Bayside and Port Washington, Long 
Island, Randolph, Massachusetts, Kingston, Pennsylvania, and Rochester, New 
York. 

“The spottiness of delivery was also indicated in reports for Monday, No- 
vember 19,” the Guild newspaper said. “Seattle, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco were newcomers on the list, as was Winnipeg . . . That same day 
another Arlington, Virginia, reader reported delivery, ten days in the making, 
or about half a mile per day of traveling time.” 

Tuesday, the 20th, brought delivery in San Francisco, Baltimore (40 miles 
from Washington), Brooklyn, Buffalo and Rochester, Eastlake, Harrison and 
Glendale, Ohio, and Lynn, Massachusetts. There were clusters of deliveries 
in zones 14, 25, 28 and 29 in Brooklyn, zone 11 in Cleveland, and New 
Orleans. 
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“The day after Thanksgiving another issue of the “Guild Reporter’ was 
coming off the press,” the newspaper said. “But that was the day the readers 
in New Westminister, British Columbia, in zone 28, Buffalo, in Pitcairn, 
Pennsylvania, and Manchester, New Hamphire, got their November 9 copies. 

“Saturday, November 24, saw some deliveries in Cleveland’s zone 19; the 
following Monday a reader in zone 33, Brooklyn, reported. 

“It was December 1 and 3 respectively when Minneapolis returns showed 
deliveries in zones 9 and 7. And Hilo, in the Hawaiian Islands, was the last 
on the list of returns. The November 9 issue got there December 4.” 


Reprinted by permission from the December 24, 1956 issue of ADVERTISING 
AGE. (Condensed. We ask your indulgence, if Business Topics is ever 25 days 
late. ) 


MANY INGENIOUS DELIGHTFUL THINGS ARE GONE 
THAT SEEMED SHEER MIRACLE TO THE MULTITUDE 


Whatever W. B. Yeats had in mind in the poem from which these lines were 
taken, they apply most aptly to the feelings of the 2,000-odd people who 
gathered to see the country’s last steam locomotive on a passenger run in this 
region stop in Lansing the afternoon of April 6. The occasion was publicly 
honored by a high school band and the speeches of dignitaries, and privately 
commemorated by the heavy hearts of those who feel that no engine is an 
engine unless it goes Choo Choo and emits great cauliflowers of steam. We 
were not present at the demise of the Stanley Steamer or the full-rigged clipper 
ship, but we can testify that the passing of the Ingenious Delightful Things is 
an occasion of sadness, and we refuse to be comforted with figures about the 
greater efficiency of the Diesel or steam turbine engine. And anyhow, who 
ever saw a Diesel engineer wave at the children, as the engineer of the Grand 
Trunk’s old 6327 always did? 


FOR SALE: A PIECE OF MICHIGAN HISTORY 


Want to buy a ball-room, an artesian well, fifteen rooms full of antique 
furnishings, and a real piece of the history of our state? The Old Springville 
Inn on M-50, in the Irish Hills, is up for sale. Built in sections between the 
late 1820’s and 1840, it was a stop for stage coach travel and a meeting place 
for the social and political gatherings of one of the longest settled sections of 
the state. Diaries of early travellers mention stopping at the Springville Inn. 

The building and grounds are being offered by F. Hewitt of Onsted, Mich- 
igan, for $19,000. 

We do not print advertisements, of course, but the combination of business 
and historical interests make this item newsworthy for our readers. 
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Detroit-Toledo Expressway, looking northeast from Sigler Road Grade Separa- 
tion. Twenty-eight miles of the type of highway that will become standard equip- 
ment for happier motoring in the decades to come. Note the single car in the 
picture: not even the most ideal highway program will be able to guarantee this 
happy solitude. 





HIGHWAYS COMING AT YOU 


By ANNE C. GARRISON* 


The future is headed our way at sixty-five miles an hour down a 
four-lane divided freeway. In this article we examine the di- 
mensions of this thoroughfare, present and in prospect, and dis- 
cuss the Michigan aspect of the national road program, with 
special attention to the Detroit-Toledo Expressway. 


It is an axiom worth remembering, 
when caught in a time-consuming traf- 
fic jam, that we pay for our highways 
whether we get them or not; highway 
engineers tell us we even pay more for 
not having good roads. Their studies 
of the cost of delay and accidents due 
to inadequate roads show that they 
are an expensive luxury. This being 
the case, it is heartening to know that 
we are living in the beginning of a 
period that may well be known to 
historians one hundred years from now 
as the Era of the Highways. Increasing 
public pressure on legislative bodies, 
especially since the end of the war, led 
at last to the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, which has set in motion the 
thousands of ponderous machines, the 
mountains of steel, of fill, of cement, 
the armies of technicians and skilled 
operators that will, within the next 
thirteen years, transform the face of 
our landscape, enable goods to move 
freely from city to city, and make travel 
by automobile the pleasure we like to 
think it. 


Pioneering Tollroads. Almost every 
driver has enjoyed the use of some of 
the nation’s great toll roads. Pioneered 
in 1940 by the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
these private, limited access highways 
provide a revelation in comfortable 


*Mrs. Garrison is Associate Editor of 


Business Topics. 


driving. Grades of 3% or less, sight 
distance of 1,000 feet or more, 24 foot 
divided traffic lanes won the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike international renown. 
Other toll roads of similar specifica- 
tions in Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana and elsewhere have fa- 
miliarized us with the great advantages 
of this type of driving, and have made 
the American driver vocal in his de- 
mands for improvement of the national 
network of public roads. 

While the absolute merits of a pri- 
vate toll road system superimposed 
upon a system of public highways may 
be open to debate, it is certainly true 
that the toll road authorities were in a 
position to fill a pioneering function 
in highway construction, from which 
the nation at large and the state high- 
ways systems in particular have been 
able to benefit. 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act 


The details of the insistent pressure 
that resulted in Congress’ passage of an 
adequate act to implement the national 
highway program need not concern us 
in a paper of this scope. The result 
of such pressure was impressive. By 
the terms of the Act, over 40,000 miles 
of Federal-assisted, planned-access, 
toll-free roads will form a coast-to- 
coast network within the thirteen years 
specified. Almost all cities of 50,000 
or more population will directly bene- 
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fit; needless to say all of us will directly 
benefit also in saving of lives, provision 
of cheaper transportation, removal of 
most of the vexations of over-used 
roads. It is expected that this federal 
interstate highway system for national 
defense, once completed, will carry up 
to 25% of the road traffic, though rep- 
resenting less than 2% of the nation’s 
total road mileage. And it should be 


emphasized that this program is to be 
carried on in addition to regular Feder- 
al aid to state roads, that fall within 
other categories. This type of aid will 
be discussed later. 

The amount of manpower and ma- 
terial to bring such a system from the 
blue-print to the concrete stage is as- 
tronomical. 900,000 men, for example, 
will be involved in the building, while 
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the total mass of materials may be 
estimated by the steel alone: some 
49,000,000 tons will be consumed in 
the entire construction program. 


Basis of Federal Aid. Federal assist- 
ance for this road project is given on 
a 90% basis, the remaining 10% to 
be paid by the states themselves. For 
other roads, use of Federal-aid high- 
way funds is limited to approved con- 
struction work on _ fixed systems 
selected by the states and approved by 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. In addition to the 40,000 mile 
interstate highway system discussed 
above, there is also Federal aid granted 
on a Primary road system, a Secondary, 
and an Urban basis. The proportion of 
aid allotted to these various uses is set 
by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
in accordance with a national formula. 

The 40,000 miles of newsworthy 
Federal-Aid highways, then, form only 
the most spectacular part of a general 
refurbishing of our sorely over-used 
road system. 98% is financed by the 
states and the nation under the older 
allotment arrangement mentioned 
above. If you do your daily driving to 
work on a county black-top road, it 
may be a long time before the wave 
of improvement washes in your direc- 
tion, though eventually the benefits of 
better highway construction should al- 
leviate the woes of all drivers. 


Bottlenecks. With the target of a 
thirteen-year period set by the Act of 
1956, it would seem that the span of 
our highway troubles is a fairly limited 
one. There is, however, the unpleasant 
factor of bottlenecks of essential ma- 
terials to be taken into account. Sim- 
ply to pass an act is not to ensure the 
possibility of carrying out the terms of 
it: there are possible delays in the 
supply of material to be taken into 
account. Such problems of logistics 


are to be expected, and will, in ac- 
cordance with the American tradition 
of accomplishing the improbable, be 
solved. Yet the worst bottleneck of all, 
one whose presence may not even be 
suspected by the general public, lies in 
the field of trained manpower. Engi- 
neers are in very short supply, and 
they cannot be trained overnight. It 
takes years to turn out a fully-prepared 
highway engineer. Young men have 
failed to enter the field in sufficient 
numbers, of recent years, to provide 
for the needs of the new highway con- 
struction program. Our State Highway 
Department is short 150 engineers, it 
is estimated, moreover twenty-four 
Michigan counties are without a high- 
way engineer of their own. Only 4,000 
civil engineers are graduated annually 
in the United States, and out of this 
pool, higher-paying industry gets the 
first pick. What are the prospects of 
easing this shortage, when an estimated 
20,000 additional engineers will be 
needed by roadbuilders by 1960? 

With our state’s own problem in 
mind, the State Highway Department 
and the Michigan Road Builders’ As- 
sociation are cooperating with the 
College of Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in conducting a sum- 
mer engineering program for high 
school graduates at Camp Davis in 
Jackson, Wyoming. Their eight-weeks 
program in highway surveying can be 
incorporated into a student’s work to- 
ward a degree in Civil Engineering. 
Those attending the camp agree to 
work at least six months with the 
Michigan State Highway Department 
afterward, on a temporary or perma- 
nent basis, with advanced status; or to 
continue their studies toward an engi- 
neering degree. To date, half the 
students who have attended have con- 
tinued on to get their degrees. 
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Michigan Highways 


The preceding paragraphs, however 
sketchy, may serve to demonstrate the 
magnitude of the present undertakings 
in improvement of our roads at the 
state and national levels. A whole shelf 
of technical books could hardly do 
justice to the subject of the highways 
of today and tomorrow; a single volume 
would have to be cursory in its cover- 
age; an article, if it is not to be of a 
frivolous nature, has to concern itself 
with a very particularized aspect of this 
enormous picture. Fortunately, we 
have within our state a single piece of 
roadbuilding that serves to pinpoint the 
entire highway question, touching up- 
on the Federal-Aid aspect, the prob- 
lems of rural and urban traffic, thé toll 
road issue, and the place of the in- 
dividual community in highway de- 
velopment. 


Monroe and the Great Trail. In the 
days before the permanent settlement 
of the old Northwest, the Great Trail 
(or Iroquois Trail), trodden smooth 
by moccasins, led around the southeast 
end of Lake Erie, crossed the Maumee 
River near the present site of Toledo, 
and proceeded northward to Fort De- 
troit, passing through Frenchtown, the 
present Monroe, on the River Raisin. 
It is appropriate that such an historic 
route, which antedates by many years 
the settlers’ wagon w heels, should ‘form 
the first part of Michigan’s 1,000 mile 
share of the Federal-Aid Highway 
system, though the stretch that opened 
last December was started before the 
program went into effect. To go back 
in history to the first attempt at build- 
ing an actual road over this route, suit- 
able for wheeled vehicles as well as the 
human foot, the need for such a mili- 
tary highway was made clearly ap- 
parent in the War of 1812. After it, 
in 1816, the War Department issued 





orders to the military commandants at 
Detroit and Fort Lawrence (Toledo) 
to put their soldiers to work construct- 
ing the road in their spare time, at a 
pay rate of 15¢ per day. Corduroy 
roads built over swampy ground were 
constantly in process of being swal- 
lowed up for lack of fill, or spewed out 
in all directions in floodtime, so it is 
hardly surprising that there were com- 
plaints about the difficulty of transport 
over this route. In 1823-1824 Con- 
gress authorized a through road from 
Toledo to Detroit, and appropriated 
$20,000 to complete the portion that 
remained unfinished. 

This figures out to one fourteen 
hundredth part of the cost of the 
twenty-six mile Detroit-Toledo Ex- 
pressway that is the ultimate replace- 
ment of the warpath and the corduroy 
road. The $28,000,000 Expressway 
was designed to take the pressure of 
heavy intercity and interstate traffic off 
the southeast entry into Michigan, and 
its recent history is of no less interest 
than its past, for it sums up, as I have 
stated, many of the problems and solu- 
tions of today’s highway situation. 

Procedure in Projecting a New High- 
way. To make clearer the story of 
Monroe and the Expressway, a short 
digression should be made into the 
matter of the precise steps undertaken 
by the Highway Department in estab- 
lishing a road. First comes a study of 
route location, based on traffic needs 
and subject to government approval by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Commerce. One of the 
factors to be taken into account today 
no less urgently than in 1816 is that 
of defense needs. Next comes the 
making of agreements with the counties 
and municipalities involved, which 
have both to approve and to vote their 
proportionate share of funds. On the 


basis of these steps, a preliminary plan 








is drawn up and submitted for approval 
at a public hearing, the occasion for 
the airing of disagreement by those to 
whom the projected roadway might 
form a hardship. The final step in this 
stage of planning is the purchase of 
the right of way. Once this phase 
(rendered difficult by the danger of 
speculative buying-up of property on 
the part of the public) is completed, 
detailed construction plans are drawn, 
and it is then possible to seek bids for 
the specific jobs involved. Contractors, 
in order to bid, must meet rigid precon- 
tract qualifications designed to elimin- 
ate incompetent firms. 

It is the general policy of our High- 
way Department not to let to a single 
general contractor, but to ask for bids 
on single jobs or parcels of work. Thus, 
the Detroit-Toledo Expressway bids in- 
volved fifty-five different contractors, 
who offered sealed bids on particular 
units, such as a certain structure, or a 
given interchange, for example. A close 
check is kept, during the actual con- 
struction, on the actual number of 
units used. 


Structure of the State Highway De- 
partment. It will be news to no one 
that our Highway Department is 
unique in its structure in this country, 
in having the only elected Commis- 
sioner. This controversial set-up has 
the advantage of making one man re- 
sponsible to the legislature for account- 
ing for road funds, even those of cities 
and counties; for approval of all road 
projects; for sole jurisdiction over con- 
struction, operation and maintenance 
of state trunk lines; for sole contact 
between State and Federal Highway 
authorities. It would be far beyond the 
scope of this article or the ability of the 
writer to estimate the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Commissioner 
system of highway administration. 
Hence we will only note the uniqueness 
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of Michigan’s Highway Commissioner, 
and the fact that equally authoritative 
spokesmen who defend and oppose 
such an office will state with equal 
emphasis that this is an exceptionally 
good, or an exceptionally bad, way to 
run a highway system. 


Enter the Toll Road 


Having digressed at length on the 
procedure of laying out a highway and 
on the structure of our Highway De- 
partment, let us return to Monroe. 
Here it was that a short but significant 
chapter in the development of the high- 
way system was lived through in this 
decade, a rather melodramatic chapter 
in which the heroine is wooed by Free- 
way and Toll Road. When the Ex- 
pressway plans were being projected 
in 1950 and 1951, aerial photographs 
of the area and soil surveys were 
among the means used to choose the 
most appropriate site for the road. The 
Expressway, over much of its course, 
closely follows the curve of the Erie 
shore rather than seeking a more in- 
land route between the two large cities, 
Detroit and Toledo, in which it termi- 
nates. To the uninformed, this might 
seem the more expensive route, involv- 
ing as it does the construction of an 
average of one bridge to a mile. The 
factors involved were, on the.one hand, 
the expense of the large amount of fill 
and the great number of bridges over 
the boggy lake-shore site, and the dif- 
ficulties of intersection and duplication 
of existing routes and of obtaining right 
of way, if the longer route-to the west 
of Monroe were chosen. In between 
the west and east alternatives lies the 
city itself, the largest community on the 
Expressway, with needs of its own that 
had to be incorporated into the picture 
of intermetropolitan transport. The 
lakeshore, or eastern, route was the one 
finally chosen; it skirts the industrial 
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area adjacent to downtown Monroe, 
and gives off four accesses to the city 
itself. 

In 1951 a $20 million bond issue 
was sold to finance the Expressway. 
The city of Monroe entered into a con- 
tract with the Highway Department, 
pledging $24,000 a year of its share 
of state gas and weight tax funds to help 
pay for the bridges and approaches 
directly affecting the city itself. The 
state’s cost per year for the Expressway 
was to be $1.5 million in interest and 
serial payments on the bond issue. 
Work was started on the road on this 
contractual basis. 

Then in 1953 a Michigan Toll Road 
Authority was established to study the 
possibility of laying out one or more 
routes in this state on the order of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. Studies were 
made of traffic, potential revenues, lo- 
cations and estimated costs on two 
routes: between Detroit and Chicago, 
and between Toledo and Bay City; the 
latter, obviously, would duplicate over 
part of its course most of the Detroit- 
Toledo Expressway already under con- 
struction. 

In the intensely interesting situation 
that then arose, Monroe became the 
battleground, so to speak, of toll road 
and highway authorities, for whatever 
the Highway Department’s view of toll 
road competition might be, its contract 
with the city of Monroe could not be 
abrogated without the consent of both 
parties. The Toll Road Authority 
hence devoted much ingenuity to an 
effort to convince the Monroe City 
Council that the community’s needs 
might be better served by a private 
limited-access road than by the Free- 
way. 

In the 


discussion that ensued, on 


public and private levels, there were 
aired all possible pros and cons of the 
problem of the community versus the 
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modern highway system. First of all. 
would the Freeway be of use to local 
business interests at all in facilitating 
approach to the town? It was the con- 
tention of the Toll Road authority that 
it would not, and that local need could 
be just as well served by a single access 
to a projected Toll Road as by the four 
accesses planned by the Expressway. 
Furthermore, it was pointed out, the 
Freeway would actually cost the com- 
munity $24,000 a year (though this 
money does not, in point of fact, come 
from the community, but is taken from 
its share of gasoline and weight taxes ) 
whereas the Toll Road Authority 
promised that Monroe would pay noth- 
ing at all toward their project, and 
would in addition be given a free bridge 
over the River Raisin. 


Defeat of the Toll Road. It is not 
too much to say that the local success 
of the Toll Road Authority in persuad- 
ing the Monroe City Council to agree to 
abrogation of its .contract with the 
State, and to acceptance of the Toll 
Road plans in place of the Freeway, 
would have meant the pursuance of the 
Toil Road program in the state. As it 
was, the city council voted six to one 
against the Toll Road proposal, which 
was before the legislature in February 
1951, and since that time the position 
of toll road proponents has made no 
practical advance in Michigan. 

From the local point of view, Mon- 
roe seems to the observer to have made 
a wise choice. By means of four ac- 
cesses, the heavy traffic to and from the 
industrial area on the lake shore is 
channelled away from the heart of the 
city, while Monroe in no sense has 
been made a “ghost town”; it remains 
as available as ever to those whose 
destination it is. It seems to be gener- 
ally felt in the community that the toll 
road would have injured business, and 





that the Expressway does not. As for 
easement of the bad through traffic 
situation on Telegraph Road (U.S. 24) 
just west of town, it is too early, four 
months after the opening of the Ex- 
pressway, to tell if much relief has 
been afforded, but certain data are sig- 
nificant: 75% of the traffic on Tele- 
graph Road is composed of trucks; 
these vehicles are generally known to 
prefer free roads, other things being 
equal. Hence a free superhighway 
should relieve this situation better than 
the toll road would have done. 

As for this broader picture, involv- 
ing other than local traffic, the ex- 
perience of an entire year, especially 
that of the vacation season, will pro- 
vide more data for evaluating the rela- 
tive usefulness of the present free road 
and the projected toll road. A use 
study of U.S. 23, 24, and 25 during a 
recent vacation season showed that 
640,000 outstate passenger vehicles 
entered the southeast corner of the 
state by those roads. It seems apparent 
that vacation-bound travellers heading 
northward to rural areas would avoid, 
if possible, a toll road running be- 
tween two major cities, and would pre- 
fer to seek either a free route or a 
less congested course. 

One solid argument against the 
building of toll roads in Michigan is 
that this is not a “corridor state”. It 
does not offer itself to the construction 
of a toll road connecting at both ends 
with other cross-continental ones; any 
road built with such connections in 
mind would not follow the shortest pos- 
sible route, and would hence be likely 
to defeat its own purpose. As for the 
Toledo-Bay City toll road proposal in 
particular: it would have passed over 
some of the most valuable land in the 
country, and the purchase of a right of 
way would have been prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Such considerations were not 
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the case in routing and building toll 
roads like the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
ones. 


The State Highway Program 


While Monroe and its local situation 
remain but a small part of Michigan’s 
highway problem, yet that one com- 
munity’s need to choose between two 
types of modern highway service sym- 
bolizes the immediacy of the problem 
for everyone in Michigan. Whether we 
drive or not we are equally penalized 
by bad roads and benefited by good 
ones. Also symbolic of the contem- 
porary road situation are the three 
principal approaches to Monroe. The 
broad pale twenty-four foot dual rib- 
bons of still-spotless concrete on the 
four-lane divided Freeway cross the 
scarred swampland along Lake Erie 
like smooth bandages across a wound; 
parallel to this, several miles to the 
west, there is the hazardous truck-laden 
turmoil of Telegraph Road, with its 
awful record of fatalities; and lastly 
there is the back country black-topped 
M_ 50, leading into the city from the 
northwest, and meandering its way be- 
tween deep drainage ditches. The in- 
congruity of the coexistence of three 
stages of highway development in a 
single area is typical of the vast amount 
of work that remains to be done before 
we have a road system that even ap- 
proaches being adequate. 


The First Concrete Highway — and 
Today’s. Though Michigan had the 
country’s first stretch of concrete high- 
way (laid in Wayne County in 1907- 
1908), it has lagged in such construc- 
tion in recent years, and tremendous 
efforts are now being made to catch 
up. The war years exacted a terrific 
depreciation of our state highway 
system. Then too, previous to 1951 
we had for fifteen years the lowest gas 
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tax in the nation, and one of the lowest 
weight taxes. Though the non-partisan 
Michigan Good Roads _ Federation 
urged a greatly augmented road pro- 
gram as soon as the war was over, the 
legislature did not adopt its recom- 
mendations until 1951, when an addi- 
tional $30 million a year was voted for 
highways, roads and streets — a figure 
still far short of the proposal. The in- 
adequacy of the funds became so ap- 
parent that a new highway bill, Act 
87, was enacted in 1955. This provides 
sufficient funds over a 12-15 year 
period to construct approximately 
2,000 miles of four-lane divided high- 
ways on designated major routes. By 
the end of 1957, 450 miles will be 
under construction. The total figure 
includes: U.S. 12 from Detroit to 
Benton Harbor; U.S. 16 from Detroit 
to Muskegon; U.S. 31 from New Buf- 
falo to Ludington; and U.S. 21 from 
Holland to Grand Rapids (See map). 

How is this program to be carried 
out? The Michigan Good Roads Fed- 
eration, citing a fiscal report on the 
state highway needs, states that the 
program can be carried out in the next 
fifteen years for the sum of $5,700,- 
000,000 under the following condi- 
tions: if the Federal government pays 
90% of the cost of all work on the 
Interstate Highway System (as we have 
seen it has pledged itself to do); if 
Federal aid is continued on present 
levels for the other systems; if the state 
issues $500 million in bonds, at the 
rate of $50 million a year for the next 
ten years; if the Dykstra Act, requiring 
municipal participation in the cost of 
building trunklines through communi- 
ties, is repealed; if 50% of the cost of 
local roads is paid locally, not from 
user tax; and if the present rate of 
local participation is maintained in 
keeping up the streets. * 

Since the passing of the Federal-Aid 
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Highway Act of 1956, Michigan can 
count upon as much as $262,900,000 
for this purpose in the next three years. 
State legislation since 1951 will enable 
the State Highway Department to ex- 
pend approximately $200 million year- 
ly in the next three years: a great in- 
crease over the years previous to 1951, 
when no year’s program on state trunk- 
lines ever exceeded $28 million. Con- 
g:ess has expressed an intent to re-ex- 
amine the needs of the state and to 
adopt an appropriation or distribution 
formula that will reflect the needs of 
each state. This, however, has not 
been written into law at the present 
time and will only get congressional 
consideration in 1958. 

It is appropriate that Michigan, 
which gave the nation the automobile 
and the concrete highway, should 
pioneer again in showing the world 
what highways, roads and streets can 
be. The problem exists at every level 
and comes home to every road user, 
and indeed to the man by the side of 
the road. We have discussed billions 
of dollars, scores of thousands of miles 
of superhighway, and twenty-year pro- 
grams. Let us close by citing the effect 
of good roads on a man who didn’t 
think the highway problem concerned 
him at all. He is not a mythical 
character, but a lake-shore resident 
near Monroe, who fishes for a living, 
selling his catch at the roadside. Since 
the Detroit-Toledo Expressway 
opened, he has not been able to keep 
up with the demands of the Sunday 
drivers. “Why, that road has made all 
the difference,” he says, “and I never 
thought it would affect me: after all, 
I wasn’t going anyplace!” In a state 
whose chief industries are manufactur- 





*All these measures have been incorpor- 
ated in House Bill 406, unanimously adopted 
on April 26, 1957, and sent to the Senate 
for consideration. 
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LaPlaisance Road over the Expressway, just south-west of Monroe. 


ing, tourism and agriculture, good 
roads are a dollars-and-sense asset to 

The author wishes to thank the following 
for their cooperation in providing material 
for this article: Elmer Hanna and J. G. 
Schaub of the State Highway Department; 
C. J. Carroll of the Michigan Roadbuilders’ 


all of us even if we aren’t going any- 
place at the moment. 


Association; Gerald Graves of the Michigan 
Good Roads Federation, all of Lansing; 
Carl McMonagle, of the Highway Traffic 
Safety Center, MSU; and several citizens 
and businessmen of Monroe. 


OBSERVATION ON A DEAD HORSE 


It is a heart-rending delusion and a cruel snare to be paid for your work 
before you accomplish it. As soon as once your work is finished you ought to 
be paid promptly, but to receive your luck one minute before it is due is to 


tempt Providence. 


Edmund Gosse, Gossip in a Library 





CURRENT MICHIGAN BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


The general economic picture for 1957 continues to be somewhat of a para- 
dox. The upward force of the fourth quarter boom of 1956 has definitely dimin- 
ished; and, to repeat a well-worn cliché, much of the “zoom” has left the “boom”. 
This does not mean, however, that 1957 is anything other than a “good” business 
year. The economy for most of the year has been on a high plateau—during a 
period of contemplation and readjustment. For an economy expanding as rapidly 
as ours has been, a short-run leveling-off need not be a serious problem. It is 
not necessary to set new records in each and every week or month. 

At the present time, certain vital indicators such as home construction, auto- 
motive production, appliance manufacture, and even steel production have given 
cause for a second look. Some indicators, on the other hand, such as gross na- 
tional product, personal income, employment, retail sales, and capital expendi- 
tures continue at record proportions. The present situation of great strength in 
some sectors overcoming weaknesses in other sectors has been termed a “side- 
wise” trend, and continues to be reminiscent of 1956’s “rolling readjustment”. 

The general outlook, based on demand from government, business, and con- 
sumer sectors remains favorable. Recent surveys of the latter two sectors point 
toward sustained, although not spectacular, demand for tht rest of the year. 
Government spending, at all levels, is definitely on the rise. 


Nation’s Business 


Industrial activity, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index 
of industrial production, has held at the 146 percent of the 1947-49 level for 
the first three months of 1957. This level was first reached during October of 
1956 and has held rather steadily, except for the record 147 figure reached in 
December. Expected Spring gains have not occured in steel production and in 
automotive production, and have been among the principal factors exerting a 
downward force on the FRB index. The durable manufactures sector of the 
index actually declined from 164 percent of the 1947-49 level during January 
and February to 163 during March. The nondurable manufactures sector re- 
mained steady since tying the record high of 131 percent during January, while 
mineral production continues to gain. A moderate decline in the index is ex- 
pected for April because of the durables sector. Automotive production and 
major appliance output have not been up to expectations; steel production slipped 
to as low as 90 percent of rated capacity during April (although it is well to 
remember that 1957’s rated capacity is now at record high of 133.5 million tons). 


Construction activity, once again excepting the housing sector, continues at 
or near a record pace. Home construction has continued the decline in the num- 
ber of starts that first began during September of 1956; by March, housing starts 
had dropped to an annual rate of 880,000 units, a figure which was the lowest 
since the Spring of 1949, The core of the problem of housing starts has been a 
shifting to larger, more expensive units and a virtual elimination of the Veterans 
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Administration guaranteed construction. Should housing construction continue 
at the present rate, the supply of new homes may not be able to meet the re- 
quirements of household formations and normal replacement demand. Although 
there was some indication that non-residential construction started to level off, 
the total value of new construction during the first quarter of 1957, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rates, was at a record $44.8 billion. Construction contract 
award data for March would indicate that the construction contract industry, 
other than housing, is headed for continued boom periods, especially in the 
heavy engineering category (which includes roads and highway expenditures). 
The future contract total during March of $3,078 million was the highest ever 
in March and this figure was 11 percent above that of the previous year, al- 
though approximately a third of this increase is due to increased construction 
costs. 


Total employment in the United States increased more than the seasonal pat- 
tern in the first quarter of 1957, after the normal post-Christmas decline that 
took place from December to January. Following this drop, total civilian em- 
ployment increased steadily, reaching a level of 63,865,000 during March, 
about 1 percent over a year ago. This increase was attained despite small 
steady decreases in manufacturing employment in progress ever since last 
October. Unemployment, after showing a seasonal increase during January, 
dropped during the first quarter, reaching a level of 2,882,000 during March, 
about the same as a year ago. 


Retail trade, seasonally adjusted, has remained near the record level of De- 
cember during the entire quarter, although there was a slight decrease during 
March. This decline may be partially explained by a late Easter. Total retail 
trade, at an estimated seasonally adjusted figure of $16,322 million during March, 
was nevertheless almost 4 percent above March, 1956. For the first four months 
of 1957, department store sales in the United States were running about 2 percent 
above 1956, although their sales experienced some unevenness during March. 


Consumer credit outstanding stood at an estimated $40,503 million at the be- 
ginning of April. Although this figure is $2,742 million above a year ago, it is 
well to point out that consumer credit outstanding decreased $403 million during 
February and $10 million during March. A reflection of this leveling off is the 
somewhat sluggish sales picture in appliances and automobiles to “date. Al- 
though retail sales are holding up quite well, consumers do not seem inclined 
to go too deeply into debt at this time. 


Upward movement was a rather general characteristic of prices, both on the 
wholesale and on the retail level during 1956 and the early part of 1957. 
Wholesale prices, as measured by the wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, stood at 116.9 percent of the 1947-49 level during March, 
dropping slightly from the 117.0 percent attained during February. Indications 
for April are that the index will push past the record 117.0 percent, as farm 
products once again give indications of rising after a two-month lull. At cur- 
rent levels the wholesale price index now stands about 3.5 points above this 
time a year ago. The consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has continued its steady upward push ever since a slight decrease in August of 
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1956. This index reached an unprecedented level of 118.9 percent during 
March, up 4.2 points over a year ago. Every major sector of the index is 
above the previous year, with transportation costs, medical care, and food costs 
being the most advanced. A continuation of the 6 year upward trend in the 
cost of services is becoming more and more a matter of grave concern. Meas- 
ured by the consumer price index, the purchasing price of the dollar during 
March stood at 84.1 percent of the 1947-49 level, compared to 87.2 percent 
a year ago; measured by the wholesale price index, the value of the dollar during 
March 1957 was at 85.5 percent of the 1947-49 level, compared to 88.7 per- 
cent a year ago. 


Farm prices increased somewhat during March following a slight drop during 
February. The index of prices received by farmers stood at 237 percent of the 
1910-14 level in March, compared to 228 percent a year ago. Prices paid 
by farmers continued the steady increase in progress since October last year, 
and the index of prices paid stood at 272 percent of the 1910-14 level during 
March, up 11 points over a year ago. The resulting parity ratio dropped during 
February and March to 80, slightly below a year ago. First quarter cash receipts 
from farm marketing totaled approximately $6.4 billion, compared to the $6.25 
billion for the same period last year. Total marketings were down slightly, but 
prices were somewhat higher. 


Business investment, the expenditure on new plant and equipment, appears 
to have taken an upturn after a period of some re-evaluation. The results of a 
recent study of the Department of Commerce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission indicate that business plans to spend an expected total of $37.4 
billion (based on current rates) for 1957, compared to the 1956 record total of 
$35.1 billion. Although the business outlook is reasonably optimistic to support 
increased expansion, this sector is not expected to provide the booming force 
that it exerted in 1956 when this type of expenditure was 22 percent above 1955’s 
previous record. 


Michigan’s Business 


Automobile production totaled approximately 1.8 million during the first 
quarter of the year, about 4 percent above the production figures for the first 
quarter of 1956. Retail sales have been steady, although the expected spring 
surge is still not in evidence. Sales have been reasonably good, but they have not 
been quite up to expectations. The industry built about 579,000 cars during 
March and sold approximately 533,000 in the month. As a consequence, the 
inventory of new cars in dealers’ hands rose to 763,000 as of April 1. This 
figure is about 135,000 below the figure for a year ago, but the total is the 
largest since last June. 

Production for the second quarter of the year is scheduled at about 1.7 mil- 
lion, more than 5 percent below the second quarter of 1956. One should re- 
member, however, that the second quarter of 1956 was a difficult period of in- 
ventory unbalance. Industry analysts are still optimistic that sales in the second 
quarter of 1957 will be strong enough to total 3 million for the first half of 
the year. A good second quarter and strong fourth quarter sales are a must if 
the industry is to top the 6 million sales figure for 1957. 
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During the current period of moderate sales, discounting and bootlegging of 
new cars have again been reported in many areas. This sort of selling activity 
has been necessitated by consumer reluctance this year to enter into long-term 
debt commitments for cars and other durables. 


The employment and unemployment in the State has shown some weakening 
during the first quarter. Michigan’s wage and salaried employment decreased 
about 17,000 between mid-January and mid-March. Moderate decreases have 
been the rule during the entire first quarter; the reduction of 17,000 from Jan- 
uary to March 15 was much smaller than the 81,000 that occurred in the 
same period of 1956. On March 15, 1957, wage and salaried employment in 
the State was 2,363,000 compared with 2,347,000 of a year ago. Manufacturing 
employment declined to 1,099,000 in March 1957, a drop of about 13,000 
from mid-January to mid-March. This figure was 5,000 under the March 1956 
figure and was the lowest March since 1952. The major portion of the factory 
employment decreases took place in Detroit and in Flint. Non-manufacturing 
employment decreased from December to mid-February, but then registered 
a small increase of 1,000 to mid-March. In March 1957, at a 1,264,000 level, 
non-manufacturing employment was 21,000 higher than the previous year. State- 
wide unemployment climbed to 172,000 by mid-March, but this figure was 
11,000 below the March 1956 figure. From December 1956 to March 1957, 
unemployment in the State increased by 30,000; this compares with the unem- 
ployment rise of 100,000 in the same period of a year ago. 


Retail trade in Michigan has been rather spotty during 1957. State-wide de- 
partment store sales in February 1957 were 2 percent above 1956; in March, they 
were 9 percent below 1956, largely because of a late Easter and the fact that 
March 1957 had one less trading day than March 1956. For 1957 through 
March, Flint and Kalamazoo department store sales have been the most de- 
pressed from 1956 levels. Total retail trade in February, as measured by the 
Sales Tax Collections of the Michigan Department of Revenue, was approximate- 
ly 11 percent above 1956’s figure; preliminary figures indicate that trade in 
March 1957 barely exceeded the figure of March 1956. April of 1957 is ex- 
pected to show an improvement over 1956 because of the late Easter date. 


Banking activity continues to show the fairly strong position noted at the first 
of the year in almost all centers, improving generally throughout the State. Flint 
and Lansing were the principal areas of the State where bank debits were most 
noticeably below 1956 levels during March, although state-wide, bank debits 
were more than 8 percent above 1956 during March. Time deposits continue 
to grow, particularly among the Federal Reserve member banks of the Lower 
Peninsula outside the Detroit area; in these banks, time deposits totaled 
$1,390 million at the end of March, up 9.4 percent over a year ago. Time de- 
posits in the Detroit Federal Reserve member banks at $1,327 milion were only 
3.9 percent over a year ago. Demand deposits in the banks outside Detroit stood 
at $1,341 million at the end of March, up only 1.1 percent over a year ago. 
Detroit Federal Reserve member banks, with demand deposits of $2,482 mil- 
lion at the end of March, were 6.8 percent off the comparable figure for 1956. 
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Bank Debits 


Bank Debits Percent Change from 
(Thousands of $’s) Previous Year 
City Jan. ’57 Feb. ’57 Mar. ’57 Jan. ’57 Feb. ’57 Mar. °57 
Adrian 30,141 26,727 30,766 +15.1 +16.4 + 9.5 
Battle Creek 75,665 68,333 79,683 + 4.8 — 1.7 + 6.8 
Bay City 59,298 49,687 60,011 $12.9 t 6.5 + 14.2 
Detroit 7,253,922 6,701,003 6,867,151 + 6.6 +-14.0 + 5.3 
Flint 166,718 146,546 157,994 9.5 —15.9 7.3 
Grand Rapids 347,120 303,863 328,307 + 4.6 + 0.5 + 2.1 
Jackson ... 103,546 87,219 106,117 + Q.1 — 44 +11.8 
Kalamazoo 163,434 142,142 163,250 +-14,3 + §.1 +13.3 
Lansing 155,193 139,290 154,023 + 1.8 - 7.5 5.8 
Muskegon 98,583 81,171 94,181 +-11.8 + 1.5 + 2.9 
Pontiac 88,791 81,961 91,661 +11.9 + 6.7 + 11.1 
Port Huron 44,540 39,273 43,294 + 4.6 - 32 1.0 
Saginaw 129,307 113,213 120,566 + 8.8 + 3.0 + 2.1 
Escanaba 12,760 11,746 13,774 + 5.3 +14.2 + 19.7 
Marquette 13,628 12,673 13,674 + 4.5 +23.3 +15. 
Sault Ste. Marie 10,799 8,283 9,099 — 5.6 ~11.3 —13.1 


Sources: Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago and Minneapolis and Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 


Department Store Sales 


Percent 
Change 
January ’57 February ’57 March ’57 1957 vs. 
City Percent Change from Percent Change from Percent Change from 1956 
Dec. 56 Jan.’56 Jan. ’57 Feb. ’56 Feb. 57. Mar. 56 Jan. - March 
Battle Creek ; . —59 —1 —10 +2 +52 —7 — 3 
*Detroit —58 +4 boas 1 4 +26 a 1 
*Flint E —62 —11 —10 —11 +32 19 -14 
*Grand Rapids —59 —5 —10 — 8 +30 14 9 
*Jackson : a —65 — 6 + 6 — 6 +20 —12 — 8 
*Kalamazoo .. —65 —1 — 5 + 1 +18 28 —- 42 
*Lansing —62 —- =i -6 +36 -8 =—G 
Muskegon ea —61 + 2 —16 — 5 +27 —14 ~— 6 
Port Huron a Pe —68 1 9 pera ee +40 + 3 Lg 
*Saginaw —S57 —2 -15 — 2 +29 —11 6 
*Metropolitan Areas 
Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Motor Vehicle 
Factory Sales 
From Plants in U.S. 
Factory Sales Percent Change from Previous Year 
Jan. °57 Feb. '57 Mar. '57 Jan. °57 Feb. °57 Mar. °57 
Passenger Cars 628,045 570,023 585,734 + 6.3 + 1.6 —21.4 
Motor Trucks 91,117 91,767 91,703 —7.9 —10.4 —13.8 
Motor Coaches . 269 238 341 + 6.3 —14.4 + 0.4 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 
Electric Sales in 
Kilowatt Hours 
Thousands of KWH Sales Percent Change from Previous Year 
Dec. '56 Jan. ’57 Feb. ’57 Dec. ’56 Jan. °57 Feb. ’57 
Residential 608,564 676,622 672,875 1. $2 +7.7 +10.8 
Commercial 342,386 347,670 347,246 +10.0 +5.9 + 8.8 
Industrial 928,942 946,207 916,702 2.6 2.1 


Source: Edison Electric Institute 
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Non-Farm Employment! 














State of Detroit Grand Upper 
Michigan Met. Area Flint Rapids Lansing Saginaw Peninsula 
January 15, 1957 2,616,000 1,431,000 145,300 128,300 79,900 62,300 79,200 
February 15, 1957 2,607,000 1,427,000 143,000 127,100 79,200 62,000 78,100 
March 15, 1957 2,603,000 1,426,000 140,000 127,700 79,300 61,900 77,100 
Percent Change from Year Ago: 
January 15, 1957 ..... —1.7 —1.5 —? —1.6 —1.6 —3.3 e 
February 15, 1957 .... +0.3 +1.9 —? —2.2 —1.1 —2.7 s 
March 15, 1957 ...... +0.9 +2.9 -—? —1.6 —1.7 —2.2 — 
Total Unemployment! 
January 15, 1957 162,000 91,000 4,600 7,500 3,000 2,300 8,300 
February 15, 1957 169,000 93,000 6,200 8,700 3,000 2,400 8,700 
March 15, 1957 . 172,000 94,000 8,100 9,100 2,900 2,700 9,800 
Percent Change from Year Ago: 
January 15, 1957 +45.9 +51.7 4 +141.9 +42.9 +43.8 — 
February 15, 1957 0.0 —15.5 — + 81.1 + 7.1 +14.3 ~ 
March 15, 1957 — 6.0 —21.7 — + 68.5 +11.5 +17.4 — 


‘Labor force estimates from May 15, 1956 on have been recently revised by the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission on the basis of recently developed benchmarks, Revisions, where necessary, have 
been made back to January 1949 by the Commission. These estimates are not necessarily comparable with 
the labor force information given earlier by this agency. 

Revised labor force estimates for Flint and the Upper Peninsula have not been made available at the time 
of this writing for the period prior to May 15, 1956. 

Source: Michigan Employment Security Commission. 


MARVIN HOFFMAN 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR LOCAL HISTORY? 


The iron and copper of the Upper Peninsula was worth far more and did 
more to build industrial America than all the gold from California. Yet every 
textbook has several paragraphs on the California gold rush while devoting 
almost no space at all to the copper and iron mines of our northland. .. Scholars 
have long disdained state and local history. . . There will have to be a new 
orientation in the writing of textbooks for the schools and colleges. It will come 
when some author is not satisfied to examine only the authoritative works 
on the federal union and its foreign relations, but sits down before he begins 
writing and takes time to read at least a short account of the history of each 
of the forty-eight states in the Union. 

Quoted from the 1956 Presidential Address before the Mich- 
igan Academy of Arts, Science and Letters, by Willis Dunbar 











EDWARD ARTLEY GEE 


The untimely death of Edward A. Gee. head of the Department of Ac- 
counting at MSU, has removed from the University scene a major figure in 
the formulation of the Business Administration program, a man who not 
only witnessed the great changes that have raised his institution to its present 
status but who also took an active part in its growth and direction. He 
joined the staff as Assistant Professor of Economics in 1923, was promoted 
to Associate Professor in 1931, and became head of the new Department 
of Business Administration in 1944. Two years later he was made head of 
the Department of Accounting, a position from which he was about to retire 
at the time of his demise.* At different times he had also been acting head 
of General Business, and of Business Education and Secretarial Studies. 


Born in Wayne, Michigan on September 28. 1893, he received his life 
teaching certificate with distinction at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. in 1914, and the AB and AM degrees at the University of Michigan in 
1922 and 1926 respectively. In 1937-38 he studied at the Graduate School 
of Business of Harvard University. His career as a teacher had begun as 
Superintendent of public schools in Bellaire, Michigan, in 1916. After 
several years in high school teaching he entered the field of higher education 
as an instructor at the University of Michigan the year before coming to 
East Lansing. 


Professor Gee was active in YMCA and Red Cross work in the first World 
War. while during the second he served the War Department as a member 
of the fiscal branch of the Detroit Ordnance District. In peacetime as well 
he brought his special training to bear in many areas of social and economic 
usefulness. Under his chairmanship a faculty committee presented a retire- 
ment plan to the State Board of Agriculture. He was also an important in- 
fluence in the development of the Continuing Education Program for 
business and industry. As for service to the community. he was a director 
of the East Lansing Savings and Loan Association for a number of years, a 
director of the Ingham County Tuberculosis Society, and an elder ot 
People’s Church, East Lansing. 


Professional and honorary societies to which he belonged include the 
Michigan Academy of Science, the American Economic Association and the 
American Accounting Association, the National Cost Accounting Associa- 
tion, the Michigan Governmental Association. His fraternal connections 
included the following: Delta Sigma Pi, Theta Chi, Phi Delta Pi, Beta 
Gamma Sigma and Stoic. Publications include Accounting Lessons for Engi- 
neers and contributions to the 1942 Accountants Handbook, tor which he 
was a consulting editor. Further publications are listed under his name in 
Who's Who in America. 


Though he was an enthusiastic amateur artist and sportsman, his concern 
with people, particularly students. outweighed his other interests. Typical 
of this concern is the noteworthy fact that he financially assisted twelve 
students to complete their college careers, When he began his teaching at 
MSU there were eighteen students in accounting: at the time of his death, 
some three hundred were enrolled in advanced courses in the department ot 
which he was the first head. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the material we had hoped to print on the 
occasion of his retirement must appear instead as an obituary 











BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State University faculty in 
conducting economic and business research and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. The 
studies are usually published, and those currently avail- 
able are listed below. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Bureau’s director. Where applicable, draw checks 
payable to Michigan State University. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 


Taxation of Mobile Homes ($1.00) 

Wages, Hours, and Fringe Benefits in Member 
Stores of the Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion ($1.00) 

Michigan County Market Data (Free) 





15. Michigan Statistical Abstract ($3.00) 

A handy compilation of the most recent 
statistics on Michigan and its subdivisions. 
Ten major classifications of data, 179 pages, 
concerning the economic, social and physical 
aspects. 











16. Retail Sales in Detroit During December 1955 
Newspaper Strike (Free) 

18. Motels and Hotels from the Guests’ Viewpoint 
(Grand Rapids Survey) ($2.00) 

19. Michigan State Park Users’ Survey, 1956, by 
Thomas Dahle (Free) 
Lansing Air Traffic Potential Study (Free) 








